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The Social Basis of Language 


By David Abercrombie 


Detailed knowledge of particular languages is a necessity for the 
anguage teacher ; he must have full command of the language he is 
eaching, and at least a descriptive acquaintance with the language of 
hose being taught. Knowledge of the nature of language in general is 
hot a necessity, but it is certainly a very useful adjunct to his equipment. 
Although general linguistics is a highly theoretical study, important 
bractical consequences for teaching can follow from its speculations. 


General linguistics is partly concerned with the problem of what 
mguage does; that is, with the functions of any and every language. 
t is also concerned with what languages are, how they may best be 
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analysed, described, and classified ; in other words, with the form of | | 

different languages. It is what language does, however, that the teacher ' 

would do well to consider first. An exhaustive survey would be well | 

beyond the scope of this article, but I should like to suggest five aspects | 

from which language, in its relation to man, society, and the world, 

can be considered. \" 

i I 

t 

First, language makes it possible for individuals to live in a society. 
It is characteristic of, indeed fundamental to, the modern point of view 1 
in linguistics to regard language as a social activity rather than as ameans_ . 
of individual self-expression. “* Speech is the instrument of society,” | : 
as Ben Jonson said ; there is a very close connection between the two 
facts that man is a speaking animal, and that he is the social animal 
par excellence. The definition of language as “‘ a means of communicating 
thoughts ” is nowadays commonly held to be, as a partial truth, more! 
misleading than illuminating ; a more fruitful definition is that language| 
is @ means of social control. 

It is true, of course, that language does communicate thoughts, * 
but many—perhaps most—of its uses cannot really be said to wagons ' 
this. When an order is given to a squad of soldiers by an officer, no 
thought has first to be interpreted and then acted upon ; the sin 
is as automatic as the appearance of light when a switch is pressed. 
This is a simple example of a normally more complicated process : the 
use of language to co-ordinate activities. Any co-operative effort carried) 
out by a number of people skilled in that operation depends entirely, 
for its unity and success on language, though that language will not be S 
communicating thoughts. Anybody who, with this aspect of language} r 
in mind, has watched a team of piano movers negotiating a tricky , 
staircase with a grand piano, has received an object lesson on speech- 
in-action. 

There are other uses of language which are not concerned with the 
communication of thoughts. The conversations which English people 
hold about the weather, for example, do not as a rule leave the partici- 
pants any the wiser ; only on rare occasions can information be said to a 
have been exchanged. As far as communicating thought is concerned, 
they get nowhere ; are they then quite pointless ? No; a little pes 
tion will show that this kind of use of language also has great soci 
value. 0 

Most peoples have a feeling that a silent man is a dangerous man! it 
Even if there is nothing to say, one must talk, and conversation puts 
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m of | People at their ease and in harmony with one another. This sociable 
icher | US¢ Of language has been given the name phatic communion. The 
well | anthropologist Bronislaw Malinowski invented the term, “ actuated ” 
pects | he said, “‘ by the demon of terminological invention ” ; and although 
orld, | he was half in joke, the name has stuck. Malinowski defined it as 
_ “a type of speech in which ties of union are created by a mere exchange 
| of words.” It enters the everyday experience of everybody, from the 

most highly civilised to the most primitive, and, far from being useless, 

this small-talk is essential to human beings getting along together at all. 


sl The actual sense of the words used in phatic communion matters 
sce little; it is facial expression and intonation that are probably the 


»», Mportant things. It is said that Dorothy Parker, alone and rather 
bored at a party, was asked “ How are you ? What have you been 
head doing ? ” by a succession of distant acquaintances. To each she replied, 
.._ | I’ve just killed my husband with an axe, and I feel fine.” Her intona- 
weit tion and expression were appropriate to party small-talk, and with a 
guage! smile and a nod each acquaintance, unastonished, drifted on. 

' Although the sense matters little, however, certain subjects only are 
ughts, ‘served for use in phatic communion, and these chosen subjects differ 
nvolve| Widely among different peoples. Each of the following questions is, in 
er, no Some part of the world, good form when meeting a person : 


iety, 


e 


sponse How are you ? 

ressed. Where are you from ? 

s: the How much money do you earn ? 
carried! What is your name ? 

ntirely, What do you know ? 


not be Some of them, however, would cause deep offence when used in other 
nguage parts of the world, though in each case the replies required, and 


| a expected, are purely formal. 
speech- 4 knowledge of the spoken form of any language must include 


ith the knowledge of its conventions of phatic communion. Conversation is 
people impossible unless one is equipped with meaningless phrases for use 
p eeticil when there is nothing to say, and the teacher dealing with advanced 

students will take care to give them command of the necessary formulas 


said t 
pirate and the rules governing their use. 


» reflec, Grace de Laguna, in her excellent book Speech: Its Function and 
t. social Development, said, “‘ men do not speak simply to relieve their feelings 
or to air their views, but to awaken a response in their fellows and to 
us man, influence their attitudes and acts.” The profoundly social character of 
on puts language should constantly be borne in mind by the language teacher. 
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But language has a very individual side also : “ language ” (to quote 
Ben Jonson once again) ‘‘ most shows a man: speak, that I may see tt 
thee.” 
When a person speaks, a listener interprets what he says as, simulta-) . 
neously, two quite different and separate systems of signs. An utterance! ” 
consists of symbols referring to whatever is being talked about ; but it = 


is also at the same time an index to various things about the speaker, hi 
particularly his personality. These two systems of signs are quite " 


independent of each other. In a similar way things such as gait, or the 
wearing of clothes, can, in addition to their main function, reveal person- 
ality; but probably no aspect of human behaviour does this so) © 
constantly or so subtly as speech. It is especially the least conscious ' 
parts of talking—pronunciation, general handling of the voice, gesture— be 
which are the vehicle of these clues to personality. Almost everyone, 
when meeting a stranger, bases an immediate judgment on the way he 
or she talks, and we can often infer from their speech, when meeting hi 
people known to us, whether they are in a bad temper, or feeling well- le 
disposed. 

It is not always easy to say how present to consciousness these 
interpretations are. Sometimes it is only on careful reflection that an 
attitude taken up towards someone can be traced to his voice and — 
pronunciation ; at other times we are fully conscious of the effect of @ 
someone’s voice on us. It is not always easy to say, either, to what ' 
extent the speaker intends that certain judgments should be made, t 
There may be completely conscious control, as when an Egyptian hopes fa 
to arouse feelings of respect towards himself by introducing into his '$ 
speech consonants such as [q, §], which do not normally occur in the Sz 
spoken Arabic of Egypt. At the other extreme is the epileptic who di 
betrays this fact to the skilled ear by his intonation, but is as unable 
to get rid of the features which give him away as the malingerer is to be 
assume them. m 

Judgments concerning a person made on the basis of his speech may, sc 
or may not, of course, be correct. Wrong judgments are particularly en 
apt to be made on foreigners. It is likely, for example, that English de 
assertions concerning the excitability of Frenchmen are founded on th¢ oc 
fact that certain features of the speech of normal Frenchmen are closely he 
similar to features of excitable Englishmen’s speech. Americans, again) int 
often accuse Englishmen of superciliousness : normal English intona: is 
tion closely resembles the intonation adopted by supercilious Americans, m 
However, speech is often an astonishingly sure guide to personality, m: 
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and one, moreover, which requires very remarkable delicacy of percep- 

tion, of which most people seem to be capable. 
a Not only are certain features of speech an index to personality ; 

| they may sometimes be very strongly felt as a part of personality, and 

— the language teacher should be prepared to encounter this. ; The 
anna inability of an intelligent pupil to acquire a reasonable pronunciation 
ut it) ™4y not be due to a bad ear ; the pupil may be resisting the attack on 

his personality which he (unconsciously) feels is involved in any attempt 
suite to change his pronunciation habits. The wise teacher will handle such 
2 Situation with care. 
-son-. Possibly something similar lies behind the conviction in some 
is so) Countries that the presence of foreign words in the language is a menace 
cious t© the national consciousness. Such a feeling has never, fortunately, 
ire— been effective in this country, but elsewhere it has on more than one 
yone, Occasion given rise to legislation. There is little chance that the English 
ay he] Will ever substitute “ folkwain” for “‘ omnibus,” but the Germans 
eting have been persuaded to say Fernsprecher for “telephone.” ‘ Man 
well- lebt in seiner Sprache,” said a Nazi poet. 


these 
at an, 
» and Thirdly, forms of speech delimit social groupings, or classes, within 
ect of 2 language community. When people congregate in a group they tend 
what to behave in a similar way, and this similarity in behaviour, in so far as 
made, it is different from the behaviour of others, then becomes one of the 
hopes factors which characterise, and so preserve, the group. Speech behaviour 
to his is deeply affected in this way: “one may wonder” wrote Edward 
in the Sapir, “ if there is any set of social habits that is more cohesive or more 
© whd disrupting than language habits.” 
unable Pronunciation is perhaps the most obvious point where speech 
r is to. behaviour is influenced by social groupings, but any feature of language 
'may be involved. We have probably all been misleadingly taught in 
1 may, School that the French word tu is distinguished from vous by being 
cularly employed only when the person addressed is intimately known, or is 
inglish decidedly inferior—a dog or child. Tu is, certainly, employed on these 
on thé occasions ; but that is not the real clue to its use, and does not explain 
closely how, for example, one Frenchman could say to another on being 
again) introduced “ Enchanté de faire ta connaissance.” The fact is that tu 
tona’ is regularly used, not as a sign of personal familiarity, but between 
ricans, members of certain social groups, political parties, and so on; and 
ynality; may often be used, therefore, between complete strangers. 
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The role of language in social differentiation helps to explain an) y 
otherwise puzzling phenomenon—the existence of slang. Slang is a ¢, 
matter almost entirely of vocabulary. It is to be distinguished from) ;¢ 
jargon, the technical terminology of occupations and sports: the} p, 
cricketer’s in-swinger, yorker, wrong *un, late cut ; the B.B.C. engineer’s | p 
mike, top, level, fade. These are practically necessities, which it would be) 9; 
most awkward to do without. Slang is to be distinguished also from cant,| K 
concealed or secret language. Used mainly by the cardsharp, the confi- 
dence trickster, the pickpocket, to escape conflict with the law, cant too 
is a necessity. But slang is puzzling because it merely duplicates the 
conventional vocabulary, does not seem to be in any way necessary, and °° 
can cover almost any topic. be 
One powerful impulse to the creation of slang is boredom with out-' 
worn locutions, and the desire to be expressive and vivid; which is 
why it is nearly always picturesque and sometimes in doubtful taste. 
But its real explanation lies in the fact that it is always the property of 
a group ; its use proclaims membership of that group and distinction °% 
from other groups. As a competitor in a New Statesman and Nation L 
competition put it : 


The chief use of slang : 7 
Is to show that you’re one of the gang. i “ 


Slang is fascinating to foreigners, and acquirement of it seems to) p; 
promise admission to the real intimacies of communication. As a learner} a¢ 
of languages I have felt the fascination myself, and have often observed’ jg 
it in my students. Learning how, or rather when, to use slang is, how-| 
ever, a tricky business. Foreign students have on several occasions y; 
confided to me that they have met with signs of discomfort—even  ]f 
hostility—when they have introduced their proudly acquired slang into) w; 
their conversation with English students. The reaction seemed inexplic-| th 
able to them. The explanation, however, probably was that they had’ ev 
unwittingly claimed a social intimacy to which they were not entitled,} gj 
producing an effect like that of misplaced tutoyage ; or possibly they| 
had given the appearance of flaunting the slang of a hostile group. ‘Te 
It may, moreover, be the case that no type of slang is compatible with a th 
foreign accent. 

A certain amount of slang usually appears in courses of “ colloquial | Pe 
English, and some people have recommended teaching, even in the} A 
early stages of a language, a few chosen expressions. These are, co th 
course, gratifying to learners—‘‘ they use them with roguish aptness 
says one author—and therefore useful pedagogically. Nevertheless it iste 
a dubious expedient. Not only are complex social problems involved, 
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but there is another difficulty : slang is ephemeral. The very impulses 
an) which give rise to it ensure that it will be short-lived. The new vivid 
1S 4 expression will itself become as worn out and boring as those it has 
from| replaced. It may also spread outside the group and cease therefore to 
the| be a badge of membership, particularly if the group has considerable 
eer’s | prestige (a common fate of R.A.F. slang). A very few slang words 
€| attain respectability, as have English mob, queer, French téte, German 
cant,| Kopf, but most old slang is distasteful : 


cul When it dates, 
— It grates, 


s the . ‘ 
and 28 the New Statesman and Nation competitor continued. Nothing can 
be more embarrassing than roguish inaptness. 


out-| 
ch is iv 
ty of Language not only brings human beings into relationship with each 
ction Other, it also brings them into relationship with the external world. 
‘ation Language mediates between man and his environment. 
The naive, or common-sense, view is that language reflects the world 
and our thinking about it, that to the categories of language correspond 
‘categories of the real world. Modern linguistics, however, inclines to 
| the view that languge is not a passive reflection of, but rather an active 
ns tO} practical approach to, the world—a sorting out of it for the purpose of 
arner) acting on it. Experience is dissected, split up, along lines laid down by 
erved’ janguage, not necessarily along lines laid down by nature. 
how-| The way in which the vocabulary of a language is organised to deal 
sions) with the outside world may conveniently be called its semantic structure. 
“even If it is not imposed by nature, there is no reason to expect that languages 
B into’ will be identical in semantic structure. We are all inclined to look on 
xplic-) the categories of our own language as inevitable, but a comparison of 
y had even closely related languages reveals surprising differences, and wide 
a divergencies appear between languages of very distant families. 
i they} For example, the words of a language can be arranged at various 
sroup. Jevels of generality. The difference between table, chair, cushion is not 
with a/the same as the difference between fable, furniture, object: the first 
|three are clearly at the same level, the second three at different levels. 
juial ”| Perhaps the most obvious variations in semantic structure occur here. 
in the} An urban Englishman is content with the fairly general word weed ; 
ire, of there are tribes of American Indians, however, for whom the medicinal 
ness | properties of all plants are most important, who possess no such general 


. it sjterm but will always refer to any specimen by its specific name. The 
olved, 
7 
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English word snow does not seem to us very general, but it is more so | s 
than the several (unrelated) words which an Eskimo uses in its place, | A 
and by which he specifies snow in various states which are, to him, a 
sensuously and operationally different. a 


It is often thought that the possession of words at the specific level 
enables a language to be more precise, but this is not necessarily so. 
Since we have in English the word taz/, we gain nothing in precision } 
from the word scut. Scut may be more concise than tail of a rabbit, but 
it is not more precise. 


The distribution at different levels of the vocabulary of a given « 
language has to some extent, probably, been governed by chance; « 
it is difficult to think of any reason why the English finger, thumb, toe 
can all be called SixrvAos in Greek. A considerable influence, however, | 
is exercised by the practical interest of a people in the elements of their h; 
environment. The more necessary it is, for their way of life, to make 
distinctions within a range of phenomena, the less likely they are to 
possess a general term covering the range as a whole ; the more indif- 
ferent culturally the range, the more probable an all-embracing term. 
A highly developed language such as English, used all over the world 
by peoples of widely different cultural interests, can provide if necessary 
both general and specific terms on most subjects : if the urban English- pl 
man wishes to be more specific than weed, he has only to look the word 
up. Similarly a Greek, if he must specify thumb, can resort to the 
literary 4vti yep. Nevertheless, the semantic structure of the highly | 
developed languages of the world is capricious in certain places. 
English lacks an equivalent for the German Geschwister (though the 
recently introduced sibling will now fill the gap when it is necessary to 
do so). We can talk about our cousins without specifying their sex, 
though the French can not. 


nc 
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In addition to differences in the organisation of vocabulary into levels, jn, 


languages may vary in the isolation, or delimitation, of the elements |jj,, 
of environment. Colour names provide a striking example of this.|py 
Every language, apparently, divides the spectrum differently, however |;,, 
close superficial correspondence may seem. There are dialects of a¢ 
English in which the word foot includes all of the leg below the knee. |m, 
The Greek word yép: covers the arm from elbow to finger-tips, though 

it is usually translated “‘ hand.” rec 


Language enables man to live in society, but the kind of society cs 


which he lives will profoundly affect his language. Semantic structure 
and social structure are intimately connected, and it is here that the mostis 
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= so | serious difficulties for the language learner are probably to be found. 
ace, | A language is not only part of the cultural achievement of a people, it 
im, also transmits the rest of their culture system, and English words such 

as gentleman, respectable, genteel, shy, whimsical, sophisticated, self- 
—" conscious, lowbrow are only intelligible in their social setting. They must 

be explained, if this is unfamiliar, by long and involved descriptions of 
sion | Social facts ; apparent equivalents in other languages are almost always 
but | Misleading. 

Here again it may be noted that semantic structure does not merely 
reflect the psychological environment resulting from social structure. 
“In acquiring the vocabulary of his day,” writes Grace de Laguna, 
“each adolescent youth is being fitted with a set of variously coloured 
spectacles, through which he is to look at the world about him, and 
with whose tints it must inevitably be coloured.” Heinz Paechter, in 
his book Nazt-Deutsch, points out how the new and extensive termi- 
nology introduced by the Nazis provided people with a stock of accepted 

.- Ways of talking, and eventually transformed the categories of Nazi 
ndif- moral, social, and political thought into the folklore of the community. 
neal d The late m Ee Whorf, an American student of linguistics, coined the 
ssary | Pression a linguistic relativity ” to express the view that the same 
Jish- physical evidence will not lead people to the same picture of the universe 
° unless their linguistic backgrounds are similar. Investigation of 

American Indian languages has revealed that even the grand generalisa- 
tions of the Western world—time, velocity, matter—are not essential 
‘to the construction of a consistent picture of the universe. This does 

not mean that the psychic experiences classed under these headings are 
destroyed, but that in certain languages categories derived from other 
kinds of experiences become the grand generalisations, and seem to 
function just as well. Hopi is an example of a language which lacks 

‘expression, grammatical or other, for concepts of time. Whorf has 
evels, indulged in a fascinating speculation concerning how, within this 
ments linguistic structure, it would be possible to construct a science of 
' this.|Physics ; he has demonstrated that, by using for example the concepts 
WEver intensity and variation in place of time, such a feat could have been 
cts of accomplished, supposing the Hopi had ever reached a stage of develop- 

knee. iment where it became necessary. 

hough The dependence of thought on language has not been generally 
recognised owing perhaps to exclusive preoccupation of scholars with 

iety inJanguages of the Indo-European and Semitic families. Growing 

uctureknowledge of very different language families in Africa and America 

emostis now making clear how great this dependence is, and the popular 
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“* semantics ” is now being put forward by many people as the panacea 
for all the ills of the world. 


us 
ar 
Fifthly, language is the medium of literature, and its use in artistic | cc 
creation is nearly always associated with a “literary language,” more | w 
or less different from the language of everyday life. A literary language | dc 
is not necessarily a written language, neither is it a prerogative of gu 
civilised peoples. It is reported that the Saramaccaner Bush Negroes 

of Dutch Guiana, descended from escaped slaves and normally speaking cq 
the lingua franca known as Talkee-Talkee, have a special noble language _ jt 
appropriately called Deepee-Talkee. This is reserved for their religious ar 


ceremonies and songs, and is unintelligible to other inhabitants of the | js 
country. au 


A literary language, however, is usually a written language, and usually S 
derived from some particular dialect, to which chance has given ‘° 
prestige, of the spoken language of the people (only rarely is it, like by 
Deepee-Talkee or Latin, a foreign language). It requires to be learnt, 
to at least some extent, by the native, since in the course of time all) tal 
literary languages diverge from their spoken origins ; the differences, th 
may be small, as in the case of English, or very considerable, as in the Pr 
case of Greek, Arabic, or Chinese. A literary language, though primarily on 
the language of literature, usually becomes the accepted norm for written} CO 
communication for any purpose ; and moreover always exercises some’ tt 
degree of influence over the spoken language. Its standards of correct- | de 
ness become the standards for all uses of the language, spoken or written, 
and departures from the accepted literary norm—“ solecisms ”—are 
strongly reprobated. 


In the teaching of foreign languages the ee language has, until T 
recently, been supreme. Even today books are published which purport 
to deal with spoken English, but which inform the learner that English 
nouns have three cases. Examination papers in “ English for foreigners” | 
show how strong is the tendency to concentrate on those mistakes which 
are “ solecisms ” for the native speaker, but which the foreigner would’ 
seldom be tempted tc commit. However, the efforts of Viétor, Jespersen, 
Passy, and others have not been in vain, and a sane approach to the 
spoken language is becoming more and more widespread. In fact) the 
reaction from the old tradition may, in some quarters, be going too far, "© 
and the claim is sometimes heard that the spoken form is the only 
possible first step to learning a language in any form for any purpose. on 
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a It is not, of course, the use of a special language, but a special way of 
using language, that produces the highest forms of literature. Many 
_ writers, and most notably Ogden and Richards in The Meaning of 
| Meaning, have drawn the distinction between the referential or scientific, 
and the emotive or lyrical uses of language. The first is not, of course, 
ic | confined to science, nor the second to poetry. Even though certain 
re | words are commoner in one than the other, the difference between them 
ge | does not depend on vocabulary ; the use of scientific terminology is no 
of guarantee of a scientific use of language. 
eS Language in its “lyrical” use is characterised by the fact that it 
ng cannot be paraphrased, or translated into another language, without loss; 
ge it cannot be summarised ; and phonetic features, particularly rhythm, 
US } are of the greatest importance to it. The opposite of each of these points 
the | is true of the scientific use (which, therefore, is all that an international 
auxiliary language can hope to cover). Moreover, a phrase from the 
lly scientific use has one single fixed sense, which if not clear can be made 
ven 803 that this is not true of the lyrical use has been well demonstrated 
ike by William Empson in his Seven Types of Ambiguity. 
mnt, Misunderstandings often arise through one use of language being 
all taken for the other. When D. H. Lawrence insisted that “‘ whatever 
.ces_ the sun may be, it is certainly not a ball of burning gas,” he was inter- 
the preting a scientific statement as if it was a lyrical one. H. L. Mencken, 
rily| on the other hand, does the opposite when he maintains that all poetry 
tten | consists in the flouting of what every reflective adult knows to be the 
yme| truth. Shelley certainly said “‘ bird thou never wert ” ; but he was not 
ect- | denying that the skylark belongs to the class aves. 


ten, 

—are 

until! ‘he ‘Teaching of English Intonation (IV) 
ishl (Concluded from Vol. II, No. 6) 

By Roger Kingdon 

(4) Emphasis 


rsen,] When it is desired to increase the prominence of a word to such an 
>» the ©Xtent as to make it stand out from among the fully stressed words in 
fact, the same utterance it may be given a degree of stress beyond the 
o far, normal, this being usually accompanied by some tonal modification. 
only) However, before proceeding to consider the influence of emphasis 
pose. on intonation, it will be as well to classify the various degrees of stress 
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and explain their relationship to the tones, for although stress and tone| tl 
are independent speech phenomena they work in close co-operation to! al 


produce the general intonational effect. sl 

th 

Degrees of Stress th 

There are four degrees of stress which, on account of their varying) pi 
influence upon the intonation, must be distinguished from one another. | 

These are, in order of rising force : (LL 

(1) Absence of Stress. (3) Full Stress. T 

(2) Partial Stress. (4) Emphatic Stress. = 

A fifth degree, which might be called Emotional Stress, is used to ‘ns 


express great excitement. It seems to be merely an amplification of the 
stress-tone patterns used in Emphatic Stress. he 
The first of the above degrees is called by some phoneticians Weak ,, 
Stress, but this term has been avoided here as being liable to confusion 
with Partial Stress, the function of which was described in the second 
article of this series. Syllables which take the first degree of stress are 
referred to in these articles as Unstressed Syllables. i 
Syllables stressed with one of the first two degrees cannot form the) - 
nucleus of a Tone Group ; the kinetic tones are always associated with he 
either a Full or an Emphatic Stress, and furthermore, the initial stress sala 
impulse always coincides with the beginning of the tone. The stress, / 
however, begins immediately to diminish, so that the end of the tone! 
usually falls at a point where the stress has been exhausted. In other! os 
words, though the two begin simultaneously, the tone lasts longer than 
the stress. It is true that a slight resurgence of the stress usually occurs} 
on the final rising element of Tones III and V, more especially when “- 
these are of the divided variety, but this in its turn dies away before the A ] 
end of the tone is reached. Since these final elements bear a kinetic 
tone their stress is more important than the ordinary Partial Stress, II 
but less so than the Full Stress; they may be regarded as having I 
Kinetic Partial Stresses. 


III 
Emphasis and the Tones Ill 

Emphatic stress may be applied in conjunction with both kinetic’ 
and static tones. iy 


In the case of the former, the range of pitches used is extended at) she 
both ends of the tone, but the increase is greater at the top than at the’ lev 
bottom. Thus the Emphatic Tone I starts somewhat lower but finishes) eit 
considerably higher than the corresponding normal tone, while Emphatic any 
Tone II starts considerably higher but cannot go very much lower than slig 
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me} the normal tone. Since Tone III begins with a fall, its emphatic variety 
to} also starts on a considerably higher pitch than the normal one, and the 

subsequent fall and rise both occupy a greater range than usual. On 
| the other hand, Tones IV and V, both of which begin with a rise, make 
their emphatic varieties by starting slightly lower and expanding their 
\ 


ing) pitch range principally in an upward direction. 
1er., | When applied to the static tones, emphatic stress causes the High 
Level Tone to be raised bodily to a higher pitch, while the Low Level 
Tone is lowered somewhat. In neither case does the tone cease to be 
completely level. 
In the Tonetic stress mark system emphatic tones are shown, in the 
he case of the Level Tones and Tones I and II, by doubling the stress 


mark, and in the other cases by doubling the first arm only. It should 
; be noted that emphasis is applicable to low tones as well as to high 
eak ones. The following table shows all the emphatic stress marks : 


I II Il Vs Level 
_ High “Now “Now “Now “Now “Now "Now 
Low nNow ,Now yNow ,Now yNow 


_ It should be understood that these emphatic tone marks indicate a 
' relative and not an absolute degree of emphasis. While in a given tune 

they will always indicate more stress than will normal stress marks 

employed in the sme tune, they may, in different tunes, indicate 
‘ESS, different degrees of absolute stress, as demanded by the context. 
_s Similarly, while it is often convenient to regard the four marks as 
ther} showing four distinctive pitches or pitch ranges in the descending 
ae order : High Emphatic, High Normal, Low Emphatic, Low Normal, 


with 
ress 


curs! such pitches must be regarded as relative and not absolute ones. 
rhen| The following examples show some of the emphatic tones in use. 
‘ > the A hint as to the semantic function of the tone is given in each case : 
Are you 'sure they “all want to ‘come. (Surprise.) 
TT, ,write to you as I can. (Expostulation.) 
II He was 'told to ‘come to morrow. (Not some other day.) 
III I ‘hope he 'hasn’t “lost it. (Serious nature of loss.) 
IID = The 'best'player “usually ,wins. (But not always.) 
netic Emphasis by peel Tone-Shift 


| When it is desired that the highest degree of prominence in a sentence 

ed at should fall upon a word which would in normal cases be unstressed or 

t the level stressed, the nuclear tone is transferred to the word and it is given 
ishes| either full or emphatic stress. This treatment may be given to almost 
hatic any word in an utterance. As the effect of a shifted Tone I differs 
than slightly from that of a shifted Tone II they will be dealt with separately. 
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The Tone I nucleus is shifted to show which aspect of a question is 
uppermost in a speaker’s mind, as will be clear from the following 
examples : 

Have you finished ‘all of them. 
Have you ‘finished all of them. 
Have ‘you finished -all of them. 


‘Have you ‘finished ‘all of them. 

These shifted nuclei, when given emphatic stress, will convey the 
implications shown below : 

Have you finished “all of them. (I thought some were unfinished.) | 
Have you “finished all of them. (or only partly done them.) 
Have “you finished ‘all of them. (I thought somebody else had.) | 
“Have you ‘finished ‘all of them. (I doubt it.) 

It can be seen that this Emphatic Tone I conveys surprise, incredulity, 
expostulation and even horror, according to the degree of emphasis | 
that is given to it. 

When the Tone II nucleus is shifted, considerable emphasis is given | 
to the word on which it falls, but there is usually more than emphasis ; 
some kind of contrast is frequently suggested, as will be seen from the 
following examples : 

I 'think this 'chair’s more ‘comfortable. (Normal nucleus.) 

I 'think this 'chair’s ‘more comfortable. (—not less so.) 

I 'think this 'chair ‘is more ,comfortable. (Contradiction.) 

I 'think this ‘chair’s more ,comfortable. (than the sofa.) 

I think ‘this chair’s more ,comfortable. (than that one.) 

I ‘think this ,chair’s more ,comfortable. (Doubt stressed.) 

\] think this ,chair’s more ,comfortable. (—though you may not.) 

These roving nuclei are frequently quoted as illustrations of a change 
in intonation, whereas they are really only a stress change. However, 
when the nuclear fall comes early in the sentence there is a great tendency | 
for a Tune III to develop, and this actually occurs between the third 
and fourth examples above ; there is therefore a real tune change at 
this point. Tune III could have been used on the third example, but 
as this would diminish the force of the contradiction Tune II is more 
effective here. Various other alternative intonations are possible in the 
above sentences, of course, but the ones given are those most likely to 
be used. 

Emphatic stress on the shifted nuclei adds nothing to the implication 
already present, but on the normal nucleus it adds contrast : 


I' think this! chair’s more “comfortable. (—not more upright.) 
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n is Emphasis through Pitch Contrast 
_ A device which is frequently used to add prominence to a stressed 
syllable is that of using a contrasting pitch immediately before it. 
In order not to reduce the prominence of the stressed syllable in any 
way, such contrasting pitches are left completely unstressed. To intro- 
duce the pitch contrast the High Pre-Head (briefly referred to in the 
second article of this series) is used before tones which begin low, while 
the Low Pre-Head (tonetic sign—) is employed before tones which 
begin high. The Normal Pre-Head being itself comparatively low in 
ed.) _ pitch, the Low Pre-Head differs from it less obviously than does the 

High Pre-Head, and it would hardly be used unless the tone that follows 
ad.) is an emphatic one. 


the | 


Contrasting Pre-Heads are of course used chiefly before emphatic 
tones, since in this case the pitch contrast can be fuller than before 
ordinary tones. The following are examples of the use of the High 
| Pre-Head before emphatic tones beginning on a low pitch : 


lity, | 


asis | 


iven | 
SiS | IH ~ Are you”sure. ~ Have“all of them gone. 
the | IL ~ We can ,wait. ~~ They ,were. 

IIL was ygrand. , yknow. 


Below are examples of the Low Pre-Head before emphatic tones 
beginning on a high pitch. The same utterances have’ been used for 
Tone II H as for Tone II L above, in order to show more clearly the 
reversal of the pre-head caused by the change in the starting-pitch of 
the stressed tone : 


n0t.) IIH ~—It was “grand. —I ¥know. 

ange III —There were some “good ones. — They“won’t. 

ssi The above examples should be compared with the following which 
iid show the same utterances said with Tones IV and V instead of Tones II 


re at and III respectively. Since Tone IV resembles Tone II preceded by a 
but rising stress, and Tone V similarly resembles Tone III, they will both 
need a High Pre-Head for contrast : 


nore 
the! IV ~ It was “grand. “know. 
iy V _~There were some “good ones. They” won't. 
ation Homosyllabic Pre-Heads 


It will be noticed that in all the examples given in the previous 
ght.) section the first of each pair has a pre-head consisting of two or more 
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syllables, while the second of the pair contains a monosyllabic pre-head. 

On the one hand, longer pre-heads frequently occur, while on the other, | t 
a contrasting pre-head may be suggested even in those cases where the | a 
kinetic stress falls on the first syllable of the utterance, and where,’ tl 
therefore, no unstressed syllable is available for a pre-head. In such} a 
cases an artificial unstressed element, which carries the contrasting  s« 
pitch, occupies the beginning of the stressed syllable, the stress and tone | tc 
being delayed until sufficient time has been allowed for the presence of | th 
the contrasting pre-head to become evident ; the tone may therefore sy 
be said to have a homosyllabic pre-head, this varying in its nature gi 
slightly according to the type of sound that begins the syllable. (Oo! 


When the initial sound is a vowel this starts without stress on the} 
pitch of the pre-head, after which the voice changes pitch rapidly till 


it reaches the pitch where the following tone would normally begin.| “‘ 
As soon as this point is reached stress is applied and the tone continues, __ 
as usual.—Examples (a). pi 


When the initial sound is a voiced consonant this is pronounced on | 
the pitch of the pre-head, and the rapid glide to the initial pitch of the | a 
tone takes place either on the end of the consonant or just as the | 
following vowel is beginning. On voiced consonant clusters the glide 
seems to fall on the non-initial consonant. Stress is again introduced | ho 
simultaneously with the real tone.-—Examples (6). 


When the initial sound is a voiceless fricative [f, 0, s, { or h] a similar 
device can be used, for although it is impossible without voicing to 
utter any pitch at all, the contrasting pitch of the pre-head can be 
suggested.—Examples (c). 


Even when the initial sound is a voiceless plosive [p, t, k] this device. *: 
is made to work, though owing to the short-lived nature of the plosive 
more reliance is probably placed on a slight change of pitch on the} p,. 
beginning of the following vowel or other voiced sound, as described 
below. Voiceless consonant clusters seem to remain on the pitch of the 
pre-head.—Examples (d). 


The following examples show these four types of homosyllabic_ “i 


pre-heads used before each of the tones I-IV : | the 

(a) () (c) (d) lov 
I “Always “Nine “Five ~"Ten ] 
II — “Always —‘There —‘Thrilling “Call him |} bei 
III — Afterwards —“Mind —Sometimes Presently ‘int 


IV —Askhim —“Very me ~—“Take one | ton 


>. 
no 


ad. In cases (c) and (d) it is not quite clear how the feeling of a con- 
er, | trasting pre-head is conveyed to a listener, but it is probable that some 
the adjustment of the glottal cavities accompanies any change in pitch, and 
re, that the appropriate adjustment is made when the speaker is thinking 
ich a specific tone even though the vocal cords are not vibrating. It would 
ing seem that the tensing of the vocal cords for the production of a high 
ne | tone is accompanied by a general tensing of the throat muscles, and that 
.of | this latter tensing is present when a high pitch is thought of by the 
ore speaker during the uttering of a voiceless sound. Conversely, there is a 
ure general relaxing of the throat muscles when a low tone is pronounced 
_ or thought of. This change in the tenseness of the throat muscles 
ee} probably makes itself audible in some way, so that the listener hears 
till something which suggests a change from a high to a low pitch or vice 
versa. 


ues The effect seems to be helped by the suggestion of a slight change in 

pitch as the vocal cords begin to vibrate, giving the listener the impres- 
_ sion that the tone is just arriving from the direction of the contrasting 
‘the | pre-head. Even in this case the onset of the stress is not noticeable 
the | until the true starting pitch of the normal tone is reached. 


lide: Simce the basic tones always begin simultaneously with a stress, a 
‘ced| homosyllabic pre-head must be regarded as tonetically independent 
of the tone which it precedes, although phonetically there is presumably 
; | no division of the syllable. In such cases, therefore, the syllabic division 
ws _ under these two aspects is not identical. 


1 be. 


Emphatic Level Tones 


__ The bodily displacement of the level tones when emphasis is applied 
VICE to them affects, in diminishing degrees, all syllables which follow them, 
siVe so that when an emphatic level tone falls at the Head of an utterance it 


Fae has the effect of intensifying the whole utterance, thus : 
f ns Emphatic High Level Head : I in"sist upon ‘having it to‘morrow. 


Emphatic Low Level Head : It ,,oughtn’t to ,ymake any ,difference. 


In the first of these two examples everything from the Head to the 
ucleus is pronounced on a higher pitch than usual, and the Nucleus 
' therefore has a stronger fall. In the second example everything is 
lowered in pitch and the Nucleus has a stronger rise. 


If the emphatic stress falls in the course of the Body of the tune, 
um et preceded by other level stresses, it causes a break in the general 
ntly | intonational trend. Thus after a High Level Head an emphatic level 


labic| yy 


one | tone will interrupt the gradual descent because it falls on a higher pitch 


ge 


than the stress which precedes it ; on the other hand, after a Low Level 
Head it is the gradual ascent which will be interrupted, since the} dj 
emphatic tone will be pitched lower than the one which comes before it. 
Examples : 


High Level : The 'manager 'told us he was ex''tremely ‘busy. He 
Low Level: The re,sult ,wasn’t so ,, awful as I ex ,pected. is 


In the first of these examples the syllable “ treme ” is pitched higher; , 
than “told,” thus interrupting the general downward path of the’ °°’ 
intonation ; in the second example “ awful” is pitched lower than/ . 


“ wasn’t,” thus interrupting the general upward path. poe 
in 

Tune Broken Upwards 

e 

In the examples just given, the words bearing emphatic stress are up 


such as would naturally take special emphasis. The raised pitch associ- 
ated with emphatic stress may, in long sense-groups, be given to words th, 
which would not in themselves call for extra stress, but which receive} ex, 
it in virtue of their position in the sentence, the object being to break ex; 
a monotonous delivery. in 


The following is an example of a long sense-group with what may be! de; 
called basic intonation : } rai 


(a) I’ve ‘asked the ‘dentist to 'give me an ap'pointment at 
'half past ‘four. 


Here we have a rather tedious succession of five level stresses, each! fre 
(following the general rule) a trifle lower in pitch than the one before it, em 
while the unstressed syllables fall into place between the stressed ones 
on either side of them. 


To avoid this monotony the sentence might be divided into three 
tone groups, using a Lowered Tone I or the last stressed syllable off 
each of the first two groups : 


(b) I’ve 'asked the dentist | to 'give me an ap,pointment | a 
‘half past ‘four. 


Here the unstressed final syllables of ‘ dentist ” and “ appointment ” 
are fairly high, being monosyllabic tails of a Low Tone I, while the 
syllables which follow them, “ to” and “ at ” respectively, are fairly 
low, being pre-heads of their respective tunes. The long group is thu 

thoroughly broken up, but the effect is to make the whole utterance = 
jerky to be pleasant. It is the kind of delivery which one hears in oe 


group dictation. 
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evel} The raised level tone provides a useful middle way out of this 

the} dilemma, as can be appreciated by studying the effect of : 

e (c) I’ve ‘asked the ‘dentist to "give me an appointment at 
"half past ‘four. 


Here the unity of the whole utterance is preserved, but the monotony 
ke broken by the upward jumps to the raised pitches of “ give” and 
“half.” The pitch of “ give” is higher than that of “ dentist ” but 
lower than that of “‘ asked,”’ while “ half” is lower than “ give ” but 
an higher than the second syllable of “‘ appointment.” Apart from very 
slight pitch changes attendant upon these, the unstressed syllables 
‘in the body of the tune, which were disturbed in example (6), have 
_reverted to their normal positions. This, the most usual method of 
treating long sense groups, is conveniently referred to as “ tune broken 
are) upwards.” 
s0Cl-| It will be noticed that the words which bear the raised pitches are 
ords those which bore the initial stresses in the second and third groups of 
celve| example (6), while the words which bore the low rising tones in that 
reak example have gone back to their ordinary level stresses. The two groups 
in question are, in fact, a noun and an adverb phrase, to which a small 
Ly be degree of tonetic independence can be given, and this is done by the 
‘raised stresses which act as a kind of subordinate Head. 
A comparatively low percentage of the utterances used in conversation 
are long enough to require subdivision in the above manner, but in 
reading aloud narrative prose this device has to be employed with great 
each’ frequency, since the sentences are longer, and, being in general less 
re it, emphatic, have a larger proportion of level tones. 
ones 
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A Filmstrip of the English Vowels |* 


us 
Filmstrips have certain advantages. The images can be shown 
separately for as long as necessary to small groups. They are very de 
suitable for use in the classroom. However, the study of Phonetics | o¢ 
is, in general, most satisfactory when there is an opportunity for practical 4, 
work in training the ear and the speech organs. The science is concerned | o¢ 
with speech and there is obviously every reason for sound films to be | j, 
used wherever they are efficient in the reproduction of the relevant — 
sounds. Filmstrips are silent but can nevertheless fulfil a valuable 
purpose. g fea 
The British Council has produced a filmstrip, edited by H. J. 
ULDALL, showing in fifty-three photographs and diagrams, firstly | 
the tongue positions of the eight ‘‘ Cardinal Vowels,” secondly, 
compared with them, the tongue positions of the English vowels, 
and thirdly their lip positions. The vowel qualities indicated are 
essentially those of a Southern English type such as described in’. 
“An Outline of English Phonetics” by Professor DANIEL JONES, | cor 
who states in that work “ Consonants are as a rule best acquired | han 
by directing attention to tactile and muscular sensations, whereas art 
in learning vowels it is necessary to direct attention more particularly | adi 
to the acoustic qualities of the sounds. ... The learner. . . will Th 
find a knowledge of the organic formation of vowels of consider- | enl 
able use . . . but . . . the finer adjustments of the tongue have to /da1 
be done by means of sensory control from the ear.” This filmstrip ‘aw 
will be of the most value when either the teacher, or a gramophone! . 
record, can provide the correct sound to accompany the photograph the 
or diagram. 


tea 
The subject matter itself requires explanation and involves a certain be 


body of phonetic theory. The student must not presume, for example, ‘hel 
that every time Englishmen use, in conversation, the vowel in the word 
‘* man,” their mouth opening is similar to that of photograph number}. 
twelve. It must be remembered that for the purpose of this filmstrip 
the vowels were pronounced in isolation. The two X-ray photographs .,. 
are particularly interesting and the photographs and diagrams, with’. 
one exception, clear. The exception is the difference between the! 
vowel in the word “‘ hot” and the first element of the diphthong in 
the word “ boy.” Many authorities are agreed that there is considerable 
difference between them. One might be led to assume that they are 
approximately the same on account of the similarity between photo- 
graphs sixteen and forty-two. The diagram of diphthongs does not'the 
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appear to help sufficiently in this matter. Finally, the transcription 
used is that of the work mentioned above. 


wn It is to be hoped that this filmstrip will be followed by many others 
€ty | dealing with the study of Phonetics. There is a great need for material 
tics | of this kind for demonstration purposes. Preferably, such photographs 
ical | and diagrams should be accompanied by the appropriate sounds, and 
nec | of such a nature as to be of the greatest use and stimulus even where 
there is no trained phonetician to explain and illustrate them. 


ible «This filmstrip is at present available only for use in British Council 
teaching centres. 


stly | 

dly, Classroom ‘Technique 
= By H. A. Cartledge 


i in| Since the English language offers no more convenient term we are 
NES, compelled in this article to use the word “ classroom” to describe 
ired | any place where instruction is given. The few suggestions which the 
reas ‘article offers, however, apply equally well to classes of children and 
larly adults, though in each case mainly to those in the elementary stages. 
will The importance of a good start in learning a language need not be 
der- {enlarged on. Those teachers who have to repair at a later stage the 
e to|}damage done by incompetent predecessors are only too painfully 
strip ‘aware of it. 

hone 


sai There is nothing novel in these suggestions. Born teachers apply 


them instinctively; but not all teachers are born. Some achieve 
teaching, whilst others unfortunately have teaching thrust upon them. 
rtain Jt is hoped that the former of these two categories may find the article 


nple, ‘helpful. The latter are unlikely to read it. 
wor 


nber 


Classroom technique is of two types, that which concerns teaching 
strip in general and that which relates particularly to language teaching. 
aphs They cannot be considered separately, siuce they are inextricably 
with |lnked, and they both depend on the individual teacher’s skill and 
. the initiative. The teacher’s personality is the most important element 
ag inf!” his class work, and the outstanding quality of a good teacher is that 
rable f “‘ Aliveness.” It is a quality of which a class is instantly made 


y arePware and to which it rarely fails to respond. 


hoto-' To impress this “‘ aliveness ” on a class, particularly of beginners, 
s not/the teacher should as a general rule remain standing. A teacher who 
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keeps on his feet can get to the blackboard quickly, he has a good view 
of the class, and the class has a good view of him. This is most} ° 
important in language teaching, where oral work occupies most of the F 
time and the class must quickly learn to watch the teacher’s mouth as b 
he pronounces words. The effect of this alertness, particularly on a th 
class of tired volunteers coming to their lesson at the end of a hard) © 
day’s work, is considerable. An ounce of example is worth a ton of 
precept, and exhortations to a class to wake up and get on with it 
come better from a teacher who is literally as well as metaphorically ‘! 
on his toes than from one who remains glued to his chair. All experi-| ™ 
enced teachers are familiar with the slight but marked rustle of| ® 
relaxation which ripples round a class when they have occasion to sit 'V 
down. This has its value at certain moments, but in oral language} ™ 
teaching it should be the exception rather than the rule. 


Another element in the teacher’s hold over the attention of his class, 
is the knowledge at all times of exactly what he is doing and its relation} 
to what he has just done and is just about to do. This is of course aj" 
matter of planning and preparation ; yet few of us can claim never toy" 
have begun a lesson with the fatal question : “ Let me see now, where} P 
did we get to last time ? ”—with its inevitable sequel, a muttered and’ - 
profitless argument amongst the class. Allied to this point is another, 
equally obvious and equally honoured more in the breach than in the ih 
observance. This is punctuality. ‘In to time, out to time” is an) 5" 
ineluctable principle of good teaching, the second half of the proposition) - 
being as important as the first. Many otherwise competent school-| wh 
masters appear to be constitutionally incapable of stopping work when} qu 
the clock summons them to do so. Even worse are those who think/S0 
that a few minutes’ overtime at the end of a lesson excuses them for) ke 
starting an equal number of minutes late. To the sin of unpunctuality 
they add that of throwing the complicated machinery of a time-tablejhis 
out of gear. aid 


The art of questioning deserves consideration, as skilful questioning the 

is the basis of good oral teaching. The kind of oral exercise in which}!™I 
each pupil does an example in turn becomes inexpressibly dreary unless wes 
care is taken to pepper the class with questions in a brisk manner. 
If they are allowed to answer round from front to back in the samen’ 
unvarying order they are too often inclined to spend their time counting’ ‘ 
out which sentence is likely to fall to their lot and getting their answer™© 
ready, instead of paying attention to what is going on. To question?" 
briskly and effectively, however, the teacher must know each membef* 


of his class by name. As soon as he is confronted with a new batch 
pler 
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riew 
a of students he must make a special effort to identify them individually. 
‘the | He can do this by memorizing their faces as he calls the roll, and also 
h as! by calling names from his register to answer questions, again noting 
yn qa} the identity of the student as he or she answers. The ability to call 
rard| members of the class by their names quickly puts the teacher on an 
1 of} intimate footing with them. At the same time teachers of English are 
h it{ Wise to use the appropriate English titles, Mr., Mrs. or Miss for adult 
cally students, together with their surnames. This is above all necessary 
yeri-| 2, for instance, a Latin country whose inhabitants habitually call each 
> of other by their Christian names and where a class of fifteen may contain 
9 sit, twelve Maria Josés, but in all countries it has its value in producing the 
uage right English atmosphere. 


A warning is necessary here. The skilful questioner, while keeping 

class} 2 whole class going, will avoid insisting too long with any individual. 

. | As soon as it is obvious that one student is not going to answer, another 
ation | 4 
‘should be asked to answer in his place. Otherwise embarrassment 
er to 2nd time-wasting may result. Similarly a limit should be set to the 
h [ process of eliciting an answer by reasoning. Ifa student cannot under- 
and) Stand the nature of the mistake he has made in saying: ‘“‘ The man 
ther, Which lent me a shilling” by a simple leading question on relative 
ther, | 
1 the Pronouns, he should be told the correct word and advised to learn the 


‘s on this point more thoroughly. 


sition’ Another danger for the unwary teacher lurks in the Hyman Kaplans 
hool-| Who turn up all too frequently in language classes and monopolize 
when) question time. Whether their answers are good or bad they are a 
think} source of discouragement to their more hesitant fellows, and must be 
n for kept tactfully but firmly in hand. 


uality. So far we have discussed the teacher’s behaviour and its effect on 
-tablejhis class. We shall turn now to the consideration of some specific 
-aids which he may use to get the best out of a class. Proper use of 
oning the blackboard is the first point here, since the blackboard is the most 
which}™portant piece of classroom equipment. It should be treated as if it 
unless, Were a piece of notepaper, and written on neatly and methodically. 
vane blackboard plastered with odd jottings written in all sorts of corners 
same@ad at haphazard angles is highly inefficient. It should also be cleaned 
inting#S S0on as one subject is finished with and another begun. Few things 
nswe##%¢ more distracting than phrases pushed into holes hastily rubbed in 
estionrelevant pieces of writing. It is as easy to be tidy as to be untidy, 
ember#id much more efficient. 
batch! We have referred to the creation of an English atmosphere in 
elementary classes. A few simple exercises at the beginning of each 
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lesson will help considerably to this end. The full date, day of the week, 
day of the month, and year, should be written up in the top right-hand 
corner of the blackboard by a student. A quick bout of oral questions 
should follow on the days of the week, month, seasons, clock times and} he 
numbers. Most beginners have a little knowledge of some of these 
points and are eager to show it. Moreover they are always interested| do 
in details so nearly touching their own daily lives, and are impressed} pr 
by the practical nature of what they are doing. Practice in the English do 
alphabet should also be given regularly. It is surprising how many | ve 
advanced students of English are incapable of spelling out a word) au 


aloud in that language, simply because they have never been taught to m 
do so. 


A final word should be said about the routine of dictation. This} 2" 
should be explained beforehand to the class, together with the reasons) 0 
for it, and they should be reminded of it at the beginning of every, Bu 
written dictation exercise until they obey the instructions automatically. th 
These instructions are clear and simple. The passage should be “te dic 

an 


three times. During the first reading the class should watch the 
reader’s mouth, concentrating on the combined use of ear and eye to 
catch the sense of the passage. They should write it down at the second °° 
reading, watching the reader’s mouth until he has read the whole of 4 | 
each phrase before writing it. The writing should not be hurried) (S 
Plenty of time should be given for even the slowest writer to finish 
phrase before he is given the next. At the third reading the class should W. 
keep their eyes on their scripts, only looking up at the reader’s = Ti 


when any word which they have missed or are doubtful about is read} ti 
During this reading corrections should be made. Finally, the class do 
should be warned not to make so-called “ fair copies,” which, apart da 
from depriving the teacher of the chance of seeing any intelligent 

alterations they may have made at the third reading, may contai cai 
mistakes which did not appear in the original draft. At the sam¢ au 
time it is useful to remind them that if a passage makes sense it maj cor 
or may not be correct, but if it does not make sense it cannot possibly 
be correct. the 


We began by saying that nothing very new would be found in thig ® 
article. The reader who has persevered to the end of it may complai 
that there is nothing in it of which he was not already well aware. | 
sO, assuming that our observations are sound, he may perhaps conso 
himself with the thought that his teaching method is equally so. O 
purpose was to gather together a few ideas to help those of less 
experience to attain the same degree of proficiency. So 
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eek, Question Box 


and 
ions} Question: Is it possible to give any general rules for the use of the 
and} helping verb do in the formation of the negative and interrogative ? 
hese! Answer : To form the Interrogative the Anomalous Finites (be, have, 
sted| do, can, may, must, ought, need, dare, shall, will)—and no other finites— 
ssed{ precede the Subject, e.g. He is here. Is he here? It will be seen that 
slish| do is in this group of question-forming words. We can add: when the 
1any’ verb has no tense-forming auxiliary (such as shall, have) or no modal 
vord| auxiliary (can, must, ought, etc.) then do will be used, e.g. Have you 
at to. made that? Must you go now? But: Did he go off yesterday? 


Of course, interrogative pronouns and adjectives can make a sentence 
This) 20 interrogative, e.g. Who taught you English? Whose car stopped 
sons, Outside your house? Which Customs officer passed your luggage? 
very But when the Interrogative pronoun or adjective is not the Subject of 
sally.) the sentence or qualifying the Subject, then do is used: Whose car 


“td did you see? What do you want now ? 


. the The use of do (but not did) to form the interrogative (that is without 
ye to 4 interrogative pronoun or adjective) often indicates a regularly 
cond occurring event, e.g. Do you go to town by train usually? But for 
le of a specific occasion we should say: Are you going by train today? 
rried| (See English Language Teaching, Vol. 1, No. 2, page 48.) 

ish Care must be taken not to use do with have in the sense of “ possess.” 
hould We say: “ Have you a cigarette on you?” But we also say: “ Do 
nx0uth) J have to do that?” And we can also say: “ Did you have a good 
rad time?” and “ Did you have your wife with you ?” We can also use 
class do and did with need and dare: “ Do you need any help?” “ Do I 
apart dare tell her?” 

ligen} The general rule for the negative is that only the Anomalous Finites 
yntain can take the not by itself: all other verbs and all tenses without 
samé auxiliaries and modal verbs must have do not or did not, e.g. He didn’t 
t may come ; I don’t want to go; but Has she auburn hair ? 

ssibly An exception to this rule is to be seen in: J know nothing about 
that ; She said she met nobody ; I sold no books that day. Here the 
n thig Degative pronoun or qualifying word does not require the do or did. 


nplaijy The following may be noted :— 


re. (a) Do you never go out ? 
onso. He never goes out ; 
O Never tell a lie ; 
less He has never mentioned that to me. 


So never does not follow the rule. 


he 
: 


(b) Don’t you go and tell her I told you. 
Don’t you hit me again. 
Don’t you worry about that. 
So the negative with do can help to form a negative imperative, and in 
colloquial language the emphasizing personal pronoun you may be 
inserted. 
(c) He doesn’t need your help. 
She didn’t dare tell her mother. 
You don’t have to go now, do you ? 
He didn’t have any other answer. 
(But: He hasn’t a reply to that.) 
(d) I wish I knew whether or no I had permission to leave. 
Whether you are coming or not, I’m off. 
(e) What did you see ?Nothing (informal answer). 
—I didn’t see anything (polite). 
How many have you got >—None (informal). 
—I haven't got any, or a single one 
(polite). 


Book Reviews 


Plain Words, a Guide to the Use of Englsh, by Sir Ernest Gowers. 
94 pp. 2s. His Maijesty’s Stationery Office. 


The author of this book has held a number of distinguished posts in 
the Government Service and he states that “ the purpose of this book 
is to help officials in their use of written English.” Civil Servants in 
Great Britain will benefit greatly if they study the book carefully and 
follow the excellent advice which it gives. The book will also be useful 
to all those who have to write English. It is recommended to those who 
have learnt English as a foreign language and have reached a fairly 
advanced stage. 

The author considers writing as an instrument for conveying ideas 
from one mind to another. The writer must first know just what he 
means ; he must express his meaning so that it is clear to him and clear 
to the reader. He will succeed in this if he chooses the right words and 
uses these right words in the best arrangement, and this will usually bel 
the simplest arrangement. 

“Plain Words,” then, is not primarily concerned with text-bool 


The author’s advice is illustrated in the quotations below. Words i 
parenthesis suggest how the faulty sentences should be rewritten. 
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“The rates vary in relation to the age of the child.” (with) 
** In the majority of instances the bombs fell on open ground.” 
(Most of the bombs . . .) 
“* From a cleaning point of view there are advantages in tables 
being of a uniform height.” (for cleaning) 
“ An extra million tons of steel would buy our whole sugar import 
requirements.” (All the sugar we need to import) 
“Food consumption has been dominated by the world supply 
situation.” (People have had to eat what they could get) 
Chapters IX and X, on “ The Handling of Words ” and “ Punctua- 
tion,” are also full of useful advice and illuminating examples. “‘ Over- 
lapping,” for example, is illustrated by such examples as these :— 
“The subject of Mr. X’s talk tonight will be about market- 
gardening.” 
“The reason why progress is slow is because materials are scarce.” 
Slovenly thinking is illustrated by examples in which words with an 
absolute meaning are qualified, as “‘a high degree of perfection,” 
and “ more or less wholly (!) ”, used by an eminent contemporary man 
of letters in a book on style. 
Teachers of English should certainly buy this book. 


Improve Your English, by Michael West, M.A., D.Phil." 159 pp. 3s. 
Longmans, Green. 


This new book by the General Editor of the various “‘ New Method ” 
books is intended for the foreign learner who wants practice in the 
spoken language. It is designed for classroom use and there are instruc- 
tions for the teacher. 

The author claims that one of the most economical ways of learning 
to speak a language is by short, well-spaced practices. His book provides 
material for such practices, each to occupy about ten minutes. The 
lesson consists of a dialogue (occupying one page or less), questions on 
the dialogue, a repeat of the dialogue with guide words, and finally a 
set of exercises. The guide words (either complete words, initial 
letters of words, or dashes) are to be used as a prompt in learning the 
dialogue by recall. They are to be used until the learners know the 
dialogue by heart. 

Stresses and rhythms are indicated by short horizontal strokes over 


-boo! 


the vowels in the syllables and words to be stressed. The weak vowels 


vords} usually indicated by the phonetic sign [a] are here shown by a diacritical 


rds 1 


mark over them (thus, 6, é, 1). Learners will soon become familiar 
with this system but it is a pity that the transcription of the International 
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Phonetic Association has not been used. It is becoming standardized in 
many European countries and is being introduced in many countries 
outside Europe. 


The language of the dialogues is good colloquial and the vocabulary 
does not appear to be limited in any way. 


A Book for Beginners in English, by Dorothy Kennedy. Part I, 128 pp. 


3s.; Part 2, 189 pp., 3s. 6d. Longmans, Green. 


This is a useful English course for learners with a social and cultural 
background that is European. It might be unsatisfactory in some ways 
for classes in Africa and Asia. The tenses are introduced in the order of 
frequency in the spoken language (i.e. Present Progressive, Simple 
Present, Present Perfect, Past, Future,) a feature that will be welcomed 
by teachers who use the Direct-Oral method. Each reading-text is 
followed by lists of questions and by useful exercises. The numerous | 
illustrations will be found helpful. There is a good deal of information 
in Part 2 on points of grammar. This will need to be translated into the 
mother tongue of the learner unless a considerable time is to be given to 


the learning of grammatical terminology. Quite a lot of space is given 
to spelling rules and there are, in Part 2, several pages which may be 
used for pronunciation drills. These lists include a large number of 
words not usually found in a two or three year course (e.g. gargoyle, 
tier, tare, cower, exuberant, impugn, slough). Perhaps not enough 
attention has been paid to the principles of vocabulary control. 

The books are likely to prove useful if the teacher is well qualified 
and experienced. There are a few pages in each part devoted to 
Teacher’s Notes, but these are likely to be inadequate for those foreign 
teachers who may still lack experience. 


The Life of Muhammad, by Al-Haj F.R. Hakeem. 48 pp., price 9d. 
Oxford University Press. 


The author has spent twenty years in West Africa as a Muslim 
Missionary and is connected with several Muslim schools in the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria. He has written this short life of Muhammad so that 
children in the Primary Schools of this area may have a suitable book 
from which to learn about the life of their great prophet. 

The book is written in simple language and in a vocabulary based on 
the 1,500 words of Oxford Progressive English. Extra words are used 
where needed and are annotated upon their first occurrence. The book 


is well illustrated and will be welcomed not only in West Africa but in 
all Muslim areas. 


E2692 Wt.P19-444 10/48 Gp.8 Fosh & Cross Ltd., London 
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Fundamental Skills in the Learning of a 
Second Language (II) 


By M. M. Lewis 
(Continued from Vol. 11, No. 7) 
3 


In the first part of this article, we discussed the factors present when 
a learner is confronted with the symbols of a second language in relation 
to their sounds. We come now to the more complicated process of 
acquiting symbols in relation to their meanings. The situation is 
certainly very complex; but this must not deter us from trying to 
observe the underlying principles. On the contrary, the more compli- 
cated che process, the more necessary is it that the teacher—and the 
student—shall become aware of the principles, in order to be the better 
prepared to deal with the difficulties. Certainly the teacher must do so ; 
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no less certainly the student. For in this matter of the awareness of 
difficulties, the adult learner is in a different position from that of a 
child—a child of eleven, for instance, learning a second language. 
The child, not yet accustomed to abstract thinking, finds it difficult if 
not impossible to analyse what he is doing. If we draw his attention to 
the principles of a task we may only increase his difficulties—we add 
the difficulty of analysing a process to the difficulty of mastering the 
process itself. 

But the adult learner, however uninstructed he may be, has already 
in the course of his life become conscious, to some extent, of the nature 
of language. Probably everyone, by the time he is adult, has thought 
about words and their meanings and the business of communication. 
And in learning a second language the adult student almost inevitably 
thinks about what he is doing and reflects on the nature of the process. 
For him it is an advantage to be made aware of the fundamental skills 
that combine to form this process. 


The position, broadly speaking, is this: the student has to acquire 
a system of symbols, with a corresponding system of meanings. We 
say “‘ system ” in each case ; because a language is not merely a collec- 
tion of symbols each with its meaning. A symbol in a language—a 
word, a phrase, or a sentence—is not simply a label attached to a 
meaning. There is a system, an order, in the symbols of a language ; 
there is also something of a system in the meanings which the speakers 
of the language attempt to communicate. In the symbols there is, for 
instance, a system of word-order ; a system characteristic of a language 
and often different from the principles of word-order in other languages. 
So too the inflexions and auxiliaries of a language are used systematically 
—always allowing, of course, for the irregularities that accumulate in 
the course of history. Even in English, certainly one of the most 
irregular of languages, there is some system in the order of words in a 
sentence and in the use of word-endings. Take, for instance, the ending 
-s for the singular of verbs and the plural of nouns. 

Side by side with the system in the forms of symbols there is, in 
every language, some system in the meanings communicated by these 
symbols. The meanings of a language constitute, in fact, a body of 
meanings. A dictionary, it is true, gives little or no impression of such 
a system, but this is because the words in a dictionary are arranged in an 
artificial order. In the language itself, as used day by day, meanings 
are intimately connected with each other ; they are held together by the 
attitudes, the customs, the habits and the conduct of the community 
whose language it is. Take, for instance, the English word book, and 
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remember the vast ramifications of connected meanings, extending 
far into the habits, past and present, of the English-speaking peoples : 
bookmaker; booking-office; brought to book; bell, book and candle. 

This, then, is the problem of the learner. Here are the symbols of 
the new language, with their meanings. Some of these symbols are 
quite unknown in the mother tongue ; others are to be found there. 
Some of the symbols, again, have meanings familiar to the learner ; 
others refer to experiences entirely, or relatively unfamiliar. 

Familiar symbols may have unfamiliar meanings, and vice-versa. 
We must attempt a brief analysis of these relationships. 
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In order to bring this analysis within the limits of a short article, we 
shall confine our discussion to word-symbols ; although, as we have 
said, phrases and even sentences may be symbols in a language. Now 
if we look at the relations between words and their meanings as they 
appeat to the learner of a second language, we find four main types of 
correspondence. First, both the word and its meaning may be familiar. 
Taking, as before, our examples from Russian as learnt by an English- 
man, we have [sup], meaning soup. Secondly the word and its meaning 
are unfamiliar: [Samavar]—the word absent from English and the 
object which it deaotes unknown in ordinary English. life. Thirdly, 
the word is unfamiliar, but its meaning familiar : [zub], tooth. Finally 
the word is found in the mother tongue, but with a meaning different 
from that in the new language ; [stul], chair. 

To show four types diagrammatically : 


Second language (Russian) _ Mother tongue (English) 
Type | | 
Word = Meaning | Word Meaning 
1 _ [sup] | soup | present the same 
2 [sAmavar] samovar | absent absent 
3 | [zub] tooth | absent present 
4 [stul] chair | present different 


In the same way, we could begin with words and their meanings in 
the mother tongue and show their correspondences in the foreign 
language—the problem that presents itself to the learner when he tries 
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to speak or write the new language. But for the purpose of the present 
article this would take us too far afield and perhaps unduly complicate 
the discussion. 

The order, from type 1 to type 4, in the above table is also the order 
of increasing difficulty for the learner. Obviously a word like [sup], 
and its meaning, will present little difficulty ; although it must be 
remembered that meanings in two different speech-communities are 
rarely exactly parallel—the Russian [sup], for instance, may mean 
porridge. 

Next in order of difficulty is type 2, for although, at first sight, it 
might seem specially difficult to learn an unfamiliar word like [samavar], 
with a meaning also unfamiliar, yet in fact this is easier to deal with than 
a word like [stul], a familiar symbol whose meaning is different from 
that which it has in the mother tongue. 

For, as we have seen in Part I of this article, one of the chief diffi- 
culties in learning a foreign language consists in the fact that the learner 
is attempting to graft a new set of speech-habits upon those already 
firmly established in his linguistic behaviour—the speech-habits of his 
mother tongue. On the whole, it is true to say that—apart from type 1— 
the more completely. unfamiliar the speech-habits of the second lan- 
guage, the easier it is to acquire them ; because where the new speech- 
habits include unfamiliar together with familiar elements, there is the 
constant danger of interference from the old-established speech-habits. 
Thus, it becomes easier for an Englishman to learn the Russian word 
[samavar] with its meaning—both new—than to learn the word [stul] 
and keep in mind that in fact it means chair. 

Something, no doubt, depends upon the personal idiosyncrasy of 
the learner. Some people are more readily daunted than others by the 
unfamiliar ; they find it difficult to adapt themselves to any process 
which demands a new attitude of mind and a new set of habits. But it 
is worth noticing that even these people may find it easier to deal with 
type 2, where both symbol and meaning are new, than with type 3, 
where only the symbol is new ; and easier to deal with this than with 
type 4, where the familiar symbol is likely to evoke the habitual response, 
that is, the meaning “‘ stool.”’ In this last case, they may have to make a 
special effort to overcome their conservatism, which constantly leads 
them to associate a familiar meaning with a familiar symbol. 

A clear awareness of these factors in the process of acquiring symbols 
as related to their meanings should help both teacher and student to 
devise methods that will smooth the road to the new language. 


(To be continued) 
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In Defence of the Use of the Vernacular 


and Translating in Class 
By W. Stannard Allen 


In the last thirty years so much has been said and written in favour 
of the Direct Method and against what is believed to be the pernicious 
influence of his native language on a student of a foreign language 
that the present writer is almost afraid to voice an opinion that advocates 
what appear to be reactionary principles. He is comforted by fifteen 
years’ experience and experiment in teaching his own language to 
foreign students, and also by the strange fact that even the most narrow 
Direct Methodists he has met have, after a period of teaching, changed 
to some personal form of half-and-half compromise. This situation has 
usually been forced on the teacher by the students. Yet it leads the 
practising teacher to think that the strict tenets of a pure Direct Method 
technique might contain some hidden flaws; perhaps it is not just 
weakness on the part of the teacher to compromise. It is the purpose 
of this article to make a case for even more judicious use of the native 
language and a certain type of translation in the foreign language class, 
and at the same time to point out certain fallacies in the Direct Method 
logic that make some revision of the theory inevitable. 

The usual objec.ions to the use of the vernacular and any form of 
translation exercise while learning a foreign language are as follows : 

(a) It is not natural (one’s own language has been learnt by 
association). 

(6) There will be confusion if the native language is too obtrusive. 

(c) It is a waste of time; the foreign language lessons will be all 
too short anyway. 

Other more general points used in this argument are : 

(a) Translation as an exercise is useless and does not really 
promote one’s ability in a language. (Jespersen emphasizes 
this point in How to teach a Foreign Language, publ. 1904.) 

(6) At least for the first year or so, teaching should be by example 
—no formal grammar is needed. 

(c) It is contended that even bilingual children do not translate 
and that they keep languages quite separate. 

Many of us have suffered so much and learnt so little from school 
prose translations, rightly criticised by Jespersen, that it is a matter of 
surprise that the practice is still so prevalent, even after it has consis- 
tently proved useless. But the kind of translating advocated in this 
article bears no resemblance to the tedious construing and proses of 
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